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WAGES AND INCOME IN POLAND* 





Dissatisfaction with economic con- 
ditions is one of the principal griev- 
ances of Polish workers, according to 
an official assessment 1/ of the tumul- 
tuous week of strikes, demonstrations, 
and street fighting which broke out in 
Baltic coastal cities in December 1970. 
The disorders, more serious than any 
outbreak since the 1956 "bread and 
freedom" riots in Poznan, precipitated 
a political upheaval and sweeping 
leadership changes. Among those re- 
moved from power were officials re- 
sponsible for labor andeconomic policy, 
including the head of the trade unions 
and the architect of the economic re- 
form program. Impending implementation 
of the reform leddirectly tothe unrest. 
The reform of Poland's economic system 
originally was scheduled to take effect 
on a nationwide scale on January l, 
1971, in conjunction with the economic 
plan for 1971-75. Major changes were 
planned in investment, foreign trade, 
employment, and wages. As a_ result of 
the December disorders, however, imple- 
mentation of the reform and of the 5- 
year plan has been postponed. 

The highly unpopular plan to revise 
the wage and bonus payment system was 
abandoned as a_ result of the workers' 
opposition to it; formal action to drop 
the wage revision was taken in aCouncil 
of Ministers' resolution of February 9, 
1971. The proposed wage revision had been 
designed to increase economic efficiency 
by stimulating improved performance at 
the enterprise level. 2/ Under the plan, 
"redundant" workers were to be trans- 
ferred or dismissed; wage increases 
were to be brought more closely into 
line with productivity gains. and prices 
were to be linked more closely tocosts. 
During 1970, various aspects of the re- 





*By Anne Kahl of the Division of For- 
eign Labor Conditions. 


form were introduced on an experimental 
basis, and dismissals and pay cuts were 
reported. Payment of anticipated bonuses 
reportedly had been postponed at the 


shipyard in Gdansk, one of several 
port cities where rioting broke out 
after the Government announced retail 


price changes effective December 13, in- 
cluding increases of 20 percent or more 
in the prices of food, fuel, clothing, 
and other necessities. 3/ Fresh out- 
breaks of industrial unrest in January 
and February resulted in a decision, 
announced on February 15, to rescind 
the December 13 price increases, effec- 
tive March 1, 1971. 

The new leadership had moved quickly to 
allay some of the discontent by granting 
income supplements’ to workers and pen- 
sioners in the low-income bracket and 
by ordering a 2-year freeze on most 
food prices. Both measures were designed 
to stabilize and, if possible, improve 
the economic situation of those in the 
greatest need such as workers at the 
bottom of the pay scale, peasants whose 
holdings are too small to support an 
entire family, elderly persons living 
on small pensions, and large families 
dependent on modest incomes. These 
groups were hit especially hard by the 
pre-Christmas increase in the price of 
food, for food purchases account for 
over half their monthly income. 

Wages, pensions, and family allow- 
ances were raised, retroactive’ to 
December 1, 1970, after the adoption on 
December 30 of a joint government-trade 
union resolution. Large, low-income 
families benefited most from the meas- 
ure, which raised the minimum monthly 
wage from 850 to a still-meager 1,000 
zlotys, 4/ provided progressively de- 
creasing wage increases ranging from 890 
to 30 zlotys forworkers earning between 
1,000 and 2,000 zlotys a month, and 
granted increases of up to 60 zlotys 


1 
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monthly in pensions and up to 55 zlotys 
monthly infamily allowances for families 
whose average income per member is less 
than 1,000 zlotys amonth. According 
to the Council of Ministers' communique 
of January 1, 1971, about 5.2 million 
persons of a population of about 32.7 
million benefited from the increase in 
wages and pensions, and families with a 
total of 4.7 million children benefited 
from the increase in family allowances. 
However, in relatively few cases did 
the take-home pay of the family's prin- 
cipal breadwinner increase. Few workers 
earn as little as_ the new minimum wage 
of 1,000 zlotys amonth; the average 
wage in mid-1970 was 2,450 zlotys a 
month. 5/ An estimated 35-45 percent 
of Polish wage and salary earners take 
home less than 2,000 zlotys monthly, 
but they are for the most part working 
wives whose modest earnings supplement 
those of the principal breadwinner. 
According to official statements 
which accompanied the December 30 in- 
crease for low-income groups, Poland's 
economic problems rule out a similar 
increase for persons with average or 
above-average incomes. Among those whose 
wages did not increase were the Baltic 
port workers whose protests led to the 
demonstrations and rioting. 6/ Workers 
in the shipyards of Gdansk, Gdynia, and 


Szczecin--where the December rioting 
first broke out--rank among. the most 
highly paid workers in Poland. Average 


earnings at the Lenin shipyard inGdansk, 
for example, were over 3,000 zlotys a 
month in 1970, with 700 of the 16,000 
workers there reportedly earning over 
6,000 zlotys a month. 

A Council of Ministers' resolution 
made public on January 8, 1971, ordered 
a freeze through the end of 1972 on the 
retail price of most staple food items 
such asflour, bread, cereals, macaroni, 
meat and meat products, milk and cheese, 
edible fats, sugar, and salt. Informa- 
tion was not available at’ the time of 
writing as to whether the freeze would 
remain in effect after March 1, 1971, 


when prices of food and other articles 
returned to the pre-December 13 level. 

The recent disorders and the subse- 
quent political and economic shifts 
focus attention on the purchasing power 
and on the money income of the Polish 
population. The average worker's income 
is low relative to prices, and the pur- 
chase of even a pair of shoes (220-270 
zlotys) 7/ requires careful budgeting. 
Many workers must set aside almost an 
entire month's earnings inorder to make 
major purchases such as a man's suit 
(1,800-1,900 zlotys), a treadle-operated 
sewing machine (2,600 zlotys), ora 
semiautomatic washing machine (2,100 
zlotys). Most families find it diffi- 
cult to make ends meet onaé_ “single 
salary, and the wives of many urban 
workers are employed. Family income is 
usually supplemented by moonlighting, 
renting rooms, or raising fruits and 
vegetables at home. Some families even 
supplement their income illegally, by 
operating a nonlicenséd repair shop, 
engaging in currency speculation, or 
selling black-market goods. 

Average pay levels are highest in 
Poland for those employed inmanufactur- 
ing, mining, and power ("industry," by 
Polish definition) and in construction. 
In the second quarter of 1970, average 
monthly pay 8/ was 2,649 zlotys in 
manufacturing, mining, and power and 
3,057 zlotys in construction. Particu- 
larly favored, in terms of prevailing 
wage scales, are the approximately 2.4 
million workers employed in mining, 
heavy industry, and construction. Polish 
coal miners traditionally arewell paid. 
Since 1960, coal miners' earnings have 
been at least 50 percent higher’ than 
the average industrial wage; in 1969 
average monthly wages in coal mining 
were about 4,270 zlotys, compared with 
about 2,560 zlotys for manufacturing, 
mining, and power as a whole. Workers 
in metallurgy, too, earn more than most 
other industrial workers, over 3,200 

The relatively 
these and other 


zlotys monthly in 1969. 
high wage 


level in 
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heavy industry branches including The accompanying table shows the dis- 
machinebuilding, metalworking, and chem- tribution of industrial employment as 
icals reflects the Government's use of well as the average pay level. 

wage differentials to attract qualified In 1968, the most recent year for 
workers to high-priority industries. which data are available on industrial 
But the pay level also is related to wages by occupational grouping, average 
the amount of skill required and the monthly wages of engineering and tech- 
working conditions. Wages in light in- nical personnel in industry were about 
dustry ranged from a monthly average 3,690 zlotys, compared with 2,390 zlotys 
of about 1,900 zlotys to 2,400 zlotys for administrative and clerical per- 
in 1969. As is true inmost  indus- sonnel and 2,330 zlotys for blue-collar 
trialized countries, textiles, apparel, workers. Actual earnings of engineers, 
and other industries in which unskilled technicians, and high-level management 
workers predominate are near the bottom officials inmany cases are substantially 
of the wage scale. higher than indicated by these data, 


Employment and base pay of industrial workers in Poland, 1969 




















Average annual Average monthly 
Branch of industry employment 1/ base pay 
(in thousands) (in zlotys 2/) 
i a ir salilias il ER eo eee: 4,005 2,560 
POWSY ccc en ee (raed ne eee eas 87 2,913 
Buel. ccccccccccccccccsces ocesecedescecese 400 4,079 
BASic Metals. cccccccccccescscccccecsee sees 174 3,218 
a eee ee 52 3,232 
Manufacturing 
Machinery and metal products........... 377 2,657 
Electrical engineering........2.eeeeee. 214 2,412 
Transport equipment......ceeeeceecccees 346 2,686 
Fabricated metal products.......e.eeees 279 2,409 
Chemicals and chemical products........ 221 2,432 
Rubber products.......seeeeeees cceseces 42 2,268 
Building materials.......ceeeeeeeeccees 203 2,361 
Glass and glass productsS.......eeee-eees 53 2,190 
Pottery, china, and earthenware........ 24 2,081 
Wood and wood productS.......eeeeeeeees 197 2,124 
Paper and paper productS...-..eeeeeeeees 54 2,054 
Printing and publishing...........++0-. 45 2,382 
os See Ee ee ee eee a 426 2,3%5 
Apparel ..ccccccccvcccccccccccccccccsese 164 1,926 
Leather and footwear..... eke wenesh aue-ae 131 2,105 
POOd oc ccccccccccccccccccccescsecescoces 455 2,123 
Salt mining......... Scececscecesceseses 5 2,654 
Oe kc cde seb nes incWten (estes neenewd 56 25427 
1/ In the socialist sector, excluding 2/ 24 zlotys=US$1 at the tourist rate 


apprentices. of exchange. 
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which do not include remuneration from 
premiums and bonuses. The bonus system 
adds significantly to the take-home pay 


of these groups; it is less important 
to accountants, bookkeepers, typists, 
and other white-collar workers. Blue- 


collar earnings are supplemented by a 
separate system of bonuses and awards 
for outstanding individual or group per- 
formance. Included are cash bonuses 
for special achievements by work crews, 
bonuses in cash or in kind on special 
holidays, prizes for inventions or inno- 
vations, and awards to the winners of 
"socialist competitions." 

Money wages hover at the 1970 average 
of 2,450 zlotys monthly or below it for 
the roughly 4.6 million persons--about 
28 percent of the labor force--employed 
in transportation and communications, 
trade, and services. Average monthly 
pay in the second quarter of 1970 was 
2,440 zlotys in transportation and 
communications and 2,054 zlotys intrade. 
In services, average monthly pay ranged 
from a low of 1,872 zlotys in public 
health and welfare to a high of 2,480 


zlotys in financial institutions and 
insurance. 
Poland's 6.2 million agricultural 


workers--about 38 percent of the labor 
force--rank lowest in terms of average 
earnings. The fragmentary nature of 
the wage andincome data for agricultural 
workers make direct comparisons with 
other groups in the labor force diffi- 


cult, however. Little information is 


—~— KFOOTNOTES 


1/ The "December events," long-term 
economic policy, and personnel changes 
were the principal items on the agenda 
of the February 1971 plenum of the cen- 
tral committee of the Communist Party, 
officially the Polish United Workers' 
Party. 

2/ See "Incentive Wage and Bonus System 
Revised,"" Labor Developments Abroad, 
August 1970, pp. 26-27. 





available on the earnings of approxi- 
mately 5.5 million private farmers, 
although some indication may be obtained 
from a 1967-68 family budget study, 
which calculated average family consump- 
tion per private land holding at 43,563 
zlotys a year. About 700,000 agricul- 
tural workers are in the state-controlled 
socialist sector, where average monthly 
pay in the second quarter of 1970 for 
wage and salary earners was 2,000 zlotys 
in agriculture and 1,735 zlotys in 
forestry. No data are available on the 
earnings of the relatively small number 
of collective farm members. 

Although wages and salaries are for 
most families the principal source of 


income, social security benefits form 
an important share of total family in- 
come. A 1968 family budget survey 


showed that onthe average, 86.9 percent 
of annual income in wage or salary 
earners' families’ (excluding agricul- 
ture) was derived from base pay and sup- 
plemental payments; another 4.7 percent 
came fromproperty sales, rents, prizes, 
gifts, and so forth; and 8.4 percent 
came from social security payments 
(family allowances, sick pay, maternity 
grants, old-age, disability, and sur- 
vivors' pensions), unemployment or pub- 
lic assistance benefits, and _ scholar- 
ships. In low-income families (house- 
holds with an annual per capita income 
of 12,000 zlotys or less), social secu- 
rity payments comprised as much as 10 per- 
cent to 16 percent of total family income. 





3/ Among the food price increases in 
effect from December 13, 1970, until 
February 28, 1971, were the following: 
meat and meat products, 17.6 percent, 
including beef by 19.1 percent, pork, 
16.9 percent, pork fat, 11.1 percent, 
lard, 33.4 percent, meat products, 18 
percent; milk during winter, 8 percent; 
milk products, 3.8 percent, including 
low-fat cottage cheese, 


25 percent; 
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fish and fish products, 11.7 percent, 
including fresh and frozen seafood, 10.5 
percent, salted herring, 19.3 percent, 
filets, 14.6 percent, fresh water fish, 
8.4 percent, and preserved fish, 6 per- 
cent; jam and marmalade, 38.6 percent; 
some candies and sugar cubes, 14.2 per- 
cent; cakes and baked goods, 12.4 per- 
cent; granulated coffee, 92.1 percent; 
semoline, 23 percent, pearl barley, 31 
percent, macaroni, 15.3 percent. 

4/ 24 zlotys=US$1 at the tourist rate 
of exchange. 

5/ Average gross monthly base pay for 
wage and salary earners’ in the state- 
owned or state-controlled “socialist 


sector" inthe second quarter of 1970. 

6/ Reports appeared in mid-January 
1971 of demands, punctuated by brief 
sporadic work stoppages, by workers in 
Gdansk and elsewhere for wage increases 
of up to 30 percent. 

7/ All prices are average 1969 prices. 

8/ Average gross monthly base pay 
(before deduction for income tax, and 
not including supplemental payments for 
overtime, time not worked, bonuses or 
premiums, nor for the value of protec- 
tive clothing, meals, transportation 
and the like) for wage and salary 
earners in the socialist sector only, 
excluding apprentices. 








STRIKING WORKERS CHALLENGE 
BRITISH INCOME POLICY* 





In 1970, Britain's newly elected Con- 
servative government announced that an 
incomes policy based on voluntary com- 
pliance would form an important element 
of its fight against inflation. Noting 
the growing inflationary trend, brought 
on by a combination of average annual 
wage increases of 12 percent, 6 percent 
in prices, and less. than 2 percent in 
productivity, the Government adopted a 
hard line on wage increases. It called 
for a voluntary ceiling of 7 percent 
(later raised to 10 percent) on all 
wage increases. 

The Government's incomes policy under- 
went two major tests in 1970 as the re- 
sult of pay demands by government 
workers. The first test came in Septem- 
ber 1970. Local government workers 
tested the Conservative Party's campaign 
pledge to raise the standard of living 


of workers at the low end of the pay 
scale by staging a lengthy strike for 
higher pay. In view of the _ special 


needs of these workers, the Government 
amended its hard line on wages and per- 
mitted substantial pay increases. In 
the second encounter, a"work to rule"1/ 
slowdown staged by the higher paid 
electrical workers, the Government re- 
fused to grant pay increases that it 
considered inflationary. 

In September 1970, 65,000 manual 
workers employed by local authorities 
staged a strike for higher wages. Using 
the minimum wage level recommended by 
the Trades Union Congress (TUC) as the 
basis for their wage demands, the 
strikers--garbage collectors, street 
sweepers, and sewage workers--sought a 
20-percent wage increase. The  em- 
ployers offered 14 percent. The strike 





*By Linda Keith of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 
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lasted 6 weeks, threatening health and 
sanitation facilities in major urban 
areas, especially in London. An inde- 
pendent committee of inquiry finally 
settled the strike by granting wage in- 
creases of 14 to 20 percent for about 
770,000 local authority manual workers. 
In its final report, the committee 
pointed out that even a 2-percent wage 
increase would have had an inflationary 
effect at that particular time. The 
committee's primary goal, therefore, was 
to grant the affected workers a wage 
increase in keeping with recent price 
increases. In addition, the committee 
recommended that the Government’ con- 
sider restraining future increases for 
higher paid workers, to give lower paid 
workers an opportunity to improve their 
wage position relative to the prevail- 
ing price levels. The latter recommen- 
dation closely paralleled a TUC policy 
statement, which suggested altering job 
structures to increase wages at the 
lower end of the scale without auto- 
matically passing increases onto workers 
nearer the top of the salary scale. 

The Government also granted increases 
of 14 to 20 percent to 220,000 National 
Health Service manual workers, because 
their pay traditionally has been alined 
with that of local authority workers. 
The Government stressed that this, too, 
was an "exceptional" increase, and that 
it represented the fulfillment of the 
Government's pledge "not to discriminate 
against one section of its own workers." 

The Government's concern with lower 
paid workers was not unexpected. The 
demands for higher wages for low-paid 
workers, including those employed by 
the local government, had been bolstered 
by reports published in 1970 by Income 
Data Services (IDS), an independent re- 
search organization in England. The re- 
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ports showed that lower paid workers 
are notonly becoming relatively poorer, 
but in many cases are absolutely poorer 
because of the rise in prices. The IDS 
reports compare 126 occupational groups 
in the 33 industries covered by the 53 
wages councils inthe United Kingdom, 2/ 
representing approximately 3% million 
workers or about 15 percent of the total 
force. 

The reports also indicate that the 
lower paid workers receive pay raises 
less frequently, and that their percent 
increase in pay is often smaller than 
the percent increase received by more 
highly paid workers. The average time 
lag between pay increases for lower paid 
workers is 26 months, compared with an 
average time lag of 8 months for higher 


paid workers. During the comparison 
period of mid-1965 to mid-1970, over 
half of the 126 occupational groups 


surveyed waited more than 12 months be- 
tween pay increases, and some, such as 
public house (tavern) workers, waited as 
long as 40 months. Another reason for 
the growing income gap between lower 
paid workers andmore highly paid workers 
is the relatively rapid rise in food 
prices. As in other parts of the world, 
lower paid workers inthe United Kingdom 
tend to spend agreater portion of their 
income on basic necessities such as food 
and housing. According to the Income 
Data Services reports, lower paid workers 
spend as much as one-third of their in- 
come for food, while better paid workers 
usually allocate one-sixth to one-eighth 
of their income for that purpose. 

Further support for improved 
levels for low-paid workers 
the Trades Union Congress, the British 
national labor confederation, when 
it issued a statement in mid-1970 rec- 
ommending a basic minimum wage goal 
of £16 10s. (US$39.60) for a 40-hour 
week for both men and women. This mini- 
mum wage would result in a weekly take- 
home pay of £15 10s. (US$37.20), which 
equals the amount social security can 
supply to an unemployed man with a wife 
and one child. An estimated 17 percent 


wage 
came from 


of all British workers earn less than 
£16 10s. More than 90 of the 126 occu- 
pational groups studied by the Income 
Data Services had a minimum wage rate 
below £15 (US$36) a week. For most 
of these workers, many of them employed 
by the Government, weekly pay increases 
of 12 to 18 percent would be necessary 
to reach TUC's recommended minimum wage. 
For some workers, weekly pay increases 
of more than 30 percent would be needed 
to reach the proposed minimum level. 
The second test came later in 1970, 
when electrical workers at the govern- 
ment-operated electrical power installa- 
tions staged a 2-week "work to rule" 
slowdown and overtime ban to emphasize 
their demands for wage increases of 20 


percent to 25 percent (the Government 
offer was 10 percent). In this second 
test, the Government was confronted 


with workers who were not inthe low-paid 
categories. Electrical workers earn an 
average of £24 (US$57.60) a week. De- 
spite public anger at the inconvenience 
caused by power station slowdowns, the 
Government held firm and resisted the 


pressure to increase its wage offer. 
The electrical workers' unions subse- 
quently called off the "work to rule" 


demonstration and both parties agreed 
to submit the stalemated wage negotia- 
tions to a Court of Inquiry. 

The Government has refused repeatedly 
to institute a wage freeze, partly be- 
cause it would lose the flexibility ex- 
hibited in its handling of pay claims 
by its own workers. Government spokes- 
men indicated they believe awage freeze 
would be grossly unfair to those workers 
who have not yet received a wage in- 
crease, when others have had pay in- 
creases over the last several months of 
15 percent or more. In addition, gov- 
ernment officials indicated they feel a 
wage freeze would necessitate a price 
freeze, which would solidify present im- 
balances and increase support for plant 
level militants who promise workers 
more results from industrial disruption 
than union leaders can achieve through 
official negotiation channels. 
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1/ By utilizing the "work to rule," 
the workers avoided prosecution for 
participating in a strike that could be 
considered detrimental to public wel- 
fare. They stayed on their jobs. but 
effectively curbed power output by re- 
fusing to do more than regulations re- 
quired them to do and by adhering 
strictly to the regular working hours 
and refusing to work overtime. Power 
stations were thus forced to reduce 
their output or even in some cases to 
shut down the stations temporarily. 

2/ There is no general minimum wage 
law in the United Kingdom, but the Trade 
Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918 provided 
for the creation of wage boards in 
specified trades where collective bar- 
gaining does not result in satisfactory 


-FOOTNOTES 





wage levels. The boards, composed of 
equal numbers of employee and employer 
representatives, plus three "independ- 
ent"' members selected by the Department 
of Employment and Productivity, are em- 
powered to fix minimum wages for time- 
work and piecework in their trades. In 
addition, a 1945 Act authorized the 
boards to determine holidays and holi- 
day remunerations. The 1959 Wage 
Councils act consolidated the provisions 
of previous acts dealing withwage coun- 
cils. The wage councils' jurisdiction 
usually is determined by the types of 
jobs performed by specific groups of 
workers rather than by the particular 
business of the employer, and most of 
them cover sections of anindustry rather 
than an entire industry. 


aun? 
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PERU ADOPTS EXTREME MEASURES 


OF AGRARIAN REFORM* 





Agrarian reform, particularly as set 
forth inthe 1969 Agrarian Reform Decree 
Law (No. 17716) promulgated on June 24, 
is a cornerstone of the comprehensive 
program for national economic integra- 
tion and reform of the social system 
adopted by the military government of 
President Velasco Alvarado, which came 
to power in October 1968. Other parts 
of this program which have been enacted 
include the nationalization of the oil 
industry, the telecommunications in- 
dustry, and the nation's water re- 
sources; the reorganization of banks; 
and adoption of the General Law of In- 
dustries and the Law of the Industrial 
Community. 1/ 

Achievement of the objectives of the 
new agrarian reform law would alter 
radically the economic and social struc- 
ture of Peru. Among these objectives 
are the following: (1) Giving the land 
to those who work it, while remedying 
the evils of landholdings too large or 
too small to be economically  produc- 
tive; (2) reducing the concentration of 
economic and political power of the 
traditional landholding families, and 
preventing the concentration of land- 
ownership in the future; (3) promoting 
cooperatives for ownership and manage- 
ment of agricultural land, especially 
of plantation estates combined with 
processing plants (agro-industrial com- 


plexes); (4) providing government 
initiative to assure follow-up and 
economic development in the changed 





*By Robert C. Hayes 
Frederick of the 


and William F. 
Division of Foreign 
Labor Conditions. The chief source of 
this article is Land Reform in Peru by 
Thomas F. Carroll, June 1970, a U.S. 
Agency for International Development 
(USAID) Country Paper. 





structure; and (5) promoting access to 
markets and greater purchasing power 
among low-income groups. 

The inequitable distribution of land- 
ownership and the poverty of rural 
workers have existed in Peru since the 
colonial period of Peru's history. In 
1961, about 1,000 of the largest farms-- 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the total 
number of farms--contained 61 percent 
of all farm land, while about 700,000 
small landholdings held only about 6 
percent of all the farm land. Only 
about 33 percent lay between these ex- 
tremes. About 291,000 of the small 
holdings--more than one-third of the 
total number--consisted of less than 2% 
acres (1 hectare). 2/ 

Attempts to bring about agrarian re- 
form are not new. Throughout Peru's 
history the impoverished Indians have 


sought change through rebellion. Since 
the second decade of the 20th century 
the Popular Revolutionary American 


Alliance (Alianza Popular Revolucionaria 
Americana--APRA), which began as an ed- 
ucational movement and became an in- 
fluential political party, has advocated 
changing the agrarian system as a nec- 
essary measure for the economic libera- 
tion of the Indians, who constitute the 
bulk of the rural population in many 
areas. Since 1960, successive govern- 
ments have made stabs at’ solving the 
agrarian question but with littleeffect. 
The most significant measure was Decree 





Law 15037 of May 1964, promulgated by 
the government of former’ President 
Belaunde. This law, although compre- 


hensive, was permissive rather’ than 
mandatory, and in many ways protective 
of existing property holders. It es- 
tablished a number of new agencies, in- 
cluding the National Bureau of Agrarian 
Reform (ONRA) and it confirmed occupancy 
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rights of thousands of squatters. Under 
this law a large amount of land was 
acquired by the State, but only a small 
fraction was redistributed; about 
11,000 families benefited. The political 
determination of its advocates to apply 
the law was not sufficient to overcome 
the efforts of its enemies to render it 
ineffective. Its accomplishments were 
not negligible; but its main significance 
is perhaps as a precursor for the 1969 
law. The new law, to a great extent, 
is a reformulation of the previous one, 
but its terms are much stronger, and 
the vigor of the Government in enforcing 
it is far greater than before. 
Legislation passed prior to June 1970 
which amplifies or implements Law 17716 
indicates the Government's determination 
to make agrarian reforma reality in 
Peru. Notable among these laws and de- 
crees are (1) numerous decrees declaring 
various areas, some of them whole depart- 
ments, tobe "zones of agrarian reform"; 





(2) the Statute of Rural Communities 
(Estatuto de Comunidades Campesinos, 
Supreme Decree 37-70-A, published 


February 20, 1970); (3) regulations 
governing the issuance of Agrarian Bonds 
(Bonos de Deuda Agraria) as payment for 
expropriated lands (Decree Law 16246 of 
April 28, 1970); (4) revisions of Law 
17716 providing, among other things, 
that workers on holdings of general 
partnerships are members of the partner- 





ship and entitled to no less’ than 50 
percent of ,its profits (Law 18296 of 
May 27, 1970); (5) Supreme Resolutions 


and Resolutions of the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture establishing various admin- 
istrative entities. 

Execution of the land reform program 
under the new law has been delayed pri- 
marily by problems of implementing the 
administrative machinery, partly due to 
lack of trained personnel. The princi- 
pal technical arm of the reform process 
is the Ministry of Agriculture. Under 
it, the Direccion General de Reforma 
Agraria y Asentamiento Rural (DGRAAR, 
formerly ONRA) has responsibility for 








the legal and administrative steps in 
carrying out the new law. Its budget, 
and the Ministry budget, have been 


greatly increased. A new agency, Oficina 
Nacional de Desarrollo Cooperativo 
(ONDECOOP) has been formed to promote 
the formation of cooperatives. 

A preliminary USAID report on the law 
estimated that 230,000 families in the 
Sierra and 50,000 in the coastal areas 
had insufficient land, and about 300,000 
more in the Sierra and 50,000 in the 
coastal area had none at all. Although 
their requirements under the law, which 
fixes minimal sizes for farm units, 
amount to about 3,500,000 cultivated 
acres, existing landholdings above the 
legal limits (and therefore subject to 
expropriation) are more than sufficient 
to provide eventually the needed land. 

Such an extensive program is un- 
doubtedly expensive; but best esti- 
mates put the total cost at only about 
$65,000,000, including the cost of 
acquiring the land from the large 
holders and amortization of the bonds 
given in payment, and the cash payments 
for buildings, equipment, and live- 
stock. Another $50,000,000 would be 
required for the costs of resettling and 
providing initial economic assistance 
to the families benefiting from the 
program. These sums are not beyond the 
current capabilities of the Agricultural 
Development Bank and private commercial 
banks. Whether the money is actually 
available will depend upon the political 
and economic state of the country. 

The initial investment is only the 
beginning. Future development of the 
land and of markets’ for produce will 
require continuing financial support, 
including replacement of private credit 
with state financing. 

Assuming that the financial problems 
are not extreme, the question of ad- 
ministering the program remains. Ex- 
isting machinery is inadequate and the 





lack of trained technicians is enormous, 
particularly for the local needs. 
on experience 


Es- 


timates based in other 
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countries indicate that at least one 
local technician must be available for 
every hundred families. In addition, 
economic assistants and social workers 
are essential. Training programs cur- 
rently are inadequate; they must not 
only be intensified but adapted to the 
needs of the various areas and the types 
of people--a majority of them Indians-- 
with whom technicians will be dealing. 
The United Nations and the Peruvian 
Government are planning to attack these 
problems through an Agrarian Reform 
Training Center, sponsored by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, similar 
to the Agrarian Reform Training and Re- 
search Institute (Instituto de Capaci- 
tacion e Investigacion en Reforma 
Agraria--ICIRA) inChile, which has been 
in operation since 1964. 

Some action already has been taken by 
the Government. Its first act under 
the new law was to take control of nine 
major sugar plantations, which consti- 











1/ See Labor Developments 
November 1970, pp. 1-4. 

2/ Comite Interamericano de Desarrollo 
Agricola. Peru--Tenencia de la Tierra 


Abroad, 





FOOTNOTES 





tute almost 65 percent of the total 
cane area and amount to 940,000 acres, 
of which 230,000 were under cultivation 


in 1968. Two of these controlled over 
247,000 acres apiece. Two others be- 
longed to the U.S.-owned Grace & Co. 


The Government has assigned temporary 
managers to the estates and has impounded 
their bank accounts. Management will 
be turned over gradually to worker 
cooperatives. As yet the position of 
the workers has not changed. 

The Government is proceeding with the 
expropriation of other large land - 
holdings. The program for 1970 called 
for taking over more than 2,471,000 
acres, in 1,255 holdings. Approximately 
65,000 families, not counting those on 
the sugar plantations, were to receive 
land grants, 37,000 of them in the 
coastal provinces, the rest in the 
mountain area known as the Sierra. The 
ultimate target at the end of the 5 years 
is togrant land to 500,000 families. 





y Desarrollo Socioeconomico del Sector 
Agricola. Washington, D.C., 1966. Quoted 
in Carroll, op. cit. 
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Denmark 


Labor Shortages Limit Production Po- 





tential. Labor shortages threaten to 
curtail increases in production in Den- 
mark in 1971. Unemployment, which had 
averaged 5.7 percent in 1968, for the 
January-August period, the highest 
level in a decade, dropped in 1970 to 
3.5 percent of the insured labor force. 
The June-August rate was only 1.0 per- 
cent in 1970, compared with 2.8 percent 
in 1968, according to official sta- 
tistics. The June-August decline was 
greatest for unskilled male workers 
(from 4.1 percent to 0.9 percent); the 
rate for male building-trades workers 
dropped from 1.9 to 0.4 percent, for 
other male workers from 2.3 to 0.9 per- 
cent, and for females from 2.2 to 1.4 
percent. In January, when seasonal lay- 
offs are at a maximum, total unemploy- 
ment was only 5.8 percent and unemploy- 
ment for unskilled males only 11.9 per- 
cent in 1970, compared with 8.6 and 
16.6 percent, respectively, in 1968. 

Overall growth of the labor force has 
been limited by the tendency for young 
people to prolong their education and 
thus forestall entry into the labor 
force until a later age. In addition, 
the net labor input has been reduced 
by the shortening of the working week, 
beginning in September 1970, by three- 
fourths of an hour. Trade union pres- 
sure for even shorter hours and longer 
vacations seems likely further to reduce 
total hours worked. 

The shortage of industrial labor is 
particularly serious, and results in 
part from the absorption of most of the 
annual labor force increase by the pub- 
lic services and the distributive and 
services trades. The industrial labor 
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force has been increased only slightly 
by Danish workers who transfer out of 
agriculture, even though rural-urban 
migration continues undiminished. The 
number of individual farm units has 
been declining steadily at about 5,000- 
7,000 units a year, but the number of 
former farm workers’ involved is only a 
very small part of the labor force. 

The industrial labor force shortage 
has developed in spite of a large inflow 
of foreign workers, attracted by the ex- 
cellent employment prospects in Den- 
mark. The arrival of significant num- 
bers of foreign workers is viewed with 
somewhat ambivalent attitudes by both 
the trade unions and the public author- 
ities. Although most Danes support 
liberalization of international markets, 
the trade unions are concerned that 
foreign labor may be employed to the 
disadvantage of the well-organized 
Danish workers. In addition, the pub- 
lic authorities are worried about the 
social problems involved, particularly 
housing. Immigration was halted tempo- 
rarily beginning in November 1970, 
ostensibly to allow time to establish 
the facilities needed to handle future 
inflows of workers, but undoubtedly also 
to placate a restive labor opposition. 

Increases in industrial production 
were quite high during the past 2years, 
but the increases came almost entirely 
from higher productivity. During 1969 
and 1970 there was a 7-8 percent real 
increase in manufacturing output (15 
percent atcurrent prices) reported each 
year. With the fairly static size of 
the labor force and the’ shortening of 
working hours per man, improved tech- 
nology and management appear to be the 
only factors that can be counted on to 


sustain this rate of increase.--U.S. 
Embassy, Copenhagen. 
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Ceylon who led the first special employment 

mission under the World Employment Pro- 

Mission Will Study Unemployment. A gram to Colombia in 1970. In addition 

special International Labor Organiza- to the LLO, participating agencies are 


tion (ILO) mission is expected to arrive 
in Colombo in March 1971, tohelp Ceylon 
plan a strategy for creating more em- 
ployment. The purpose of the mission, 
as defined by Prime Minister Sirima 
Bandaranaike, is to prepare, incoopera- 
tion with the local authorities, a plan 
with the long-run objective of achieving 
for Ceylon a sustained high level of 
productive employment, and in the short 
run reducing present high unemployment 
rates. At the end of 1969, the number 
registered at labor exchanges for new 
or better employment stood at 341,286, 
or 8 percent of an estimated 3.9 mil- 
lion labor force; about 40 percent of 
the registrants were unskilled workers, 
26 percent semiskilled, and 9 percent 
skilled. The latest data on registrants 
show an increase to 380,285 in June 
1970. 

This mission will bethe first carried 
out in an Asian country under the World 
Employment Program, launched by ILO in 
1969 to aid national and international 
programs developed to provide productive 
jobs for the world's fast-growing popu- 
lation. According to the ILO, the labor 
force of the developing countries is 
expected to increase by some 226 million 
in the next 10 years--an increase that 
will add greatly to the burden of misery 
caused by existing unemployment, unless 
concerted action is taken. 

The Ceylon mission will be headed by 
Professor Dudley Seers, Director of the 
Institute of Development Studies at the 
University of Sussex, United Kingdom, 


the United Nations Conference 
and Development (UNCTAD); 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO); the 
United Nations Industrial Development 
Organization (UNIDO); the World Health 
Organization (WHO); theOrganization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD); and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (IBRD or 
World Bank).--ILO News, No. 70/53, 
November 25, 1970. 


on Trade 
the United 








Lebanon 

Wages Adjusted in Refining Company. 
According to union sources, the Medi- 
terranean Refining Company (Medreco), 
which provides 40 percent of Lebanon's 
domestic requirements for oil products, 
has adjusted wages to eliminate inequi- 
ties in pay among workers in the same 
grade with the same length of service. 
The wage adjustment, effective October 
1970, was made in accordance with an 
agreement concluded through arbitration 
in late 1968 by Medreco and the Medreco 
Refinery Employees' and Workers' Union, 
after a series of disruptive strikes. 
The agreement, effective January 6, 
1969, was tobe fully implemented within 
l year. However, the wording of the 
arbitrator's decision was such _ that 
differences in interpretation arose in- 
volving the number of workers whose 
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wages were to be adjusted. The company 
assumed further negotiations were not 
necessary, and interpreted the decision 
as affecting only 22 workers (for a 
total of 2,400 Lebanese pounds or US$800 


a year); the union contested the com- 
pany's decision. Consequently, the 
Medreco union and the Federation of 


Petroleum Trade Unions of Lebanon, with 
which the Medreco union and the majority 
of Lebanon's other oil industry unions 


a 
{ \ 


/ AFRICA 





are affiliated, carried out a 12-day 
strike inFebruary 1970, which eventually 


led to the October settlement by the 
company. 
The wage adjustment benefited 200 


workers out of a total of 240, and re- 
portedly will cost the company Li110,000 
(US$37,000) annually, apayroll increase 
of about 6 percent.--IFPCW Petrogram, 
No. 70-43, October 23, 1970, and regional 
sources. 











Tanzania 


Workers' Participation in Management 
Increases. Workers' participation in 
the general operation of certain types 
of enterprises should increase con- 
siderably in 1971 as a result of a 1970 
Presidential Circular requiring that a 





workers' council be established by 
December 1970 in virtually all public 
corporations and government-privately 
owned business organizations. These or- 
ganizations exist inmost fields of 
economic activity, including agricul- 
ture. 


The primary function of the workers' 
council is to advise the company's 
board of directors on all matters re- 
lating to planning, production, and 
marketing, and to fiscal, wage, and in- 
come policy. The councils, to be es- 
tablished in every public corporation 
and firm employing 10 or more workers, 
are to be composed of permanent and 
elected members; outside participants 
may be called in by agreement of the 


National Union of Tanganyika Workers 
(NUTA--the sole national trade union 
center), the workers' committee, and 


management. The permanent body is to 


consist of the chairman of the local 
corporation branch of the Tanganyika 
African National Union (TANU), the 


country's sole political party; the 
company's manager or general manager; 
all heads of departments or sections; 
and all members of the workers' commit- 
tees which already exist ineach firm to 
deal with matters such as conditions of 
service and disciplinary actions. The 
number of elected workers' representa- 
tives depends on the size of the per- 
manent body, but, added to the total 
number of members of workers' commit- 
tees, cannot exceed three-fourths of 
the total permanent membership. For 
example, if the workers' council has 24 
permanent members of whom 12 are from 
the workers' committee, then elected 
workers' representatives may not exceed 
six. A representative from NUTA is en- 
titled to attend the workers' council 
meetings. 

During the first year, the council is 
to be chaired by the manager or general 
manager of the company, after which all 
members are eligible for the chairman- 
ship. Council meetings are to be held 
at least once every 6 months and when- 
ever the need arises. 
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The Presidential Circular also called 
for the establishment of executive 
committees and Boards of Directors in 
organizations where they do not already 
exist. The executive committee, chaired 
by the manager, includes department 
heads and workers' representatives. 
The workers' representatives are elected 
by the workers' council from among its 
members and may not exceed one-third of 
the total executive committee member- 
ship. The committee is to investigate 
management's financial and production 
estimates, and marketing and labor pro- 





raising workers’ productivity and ex- 
panding education. The committee will 
also advise on day-to-day operations of 
the enterprise. 

The corporation's 
will include 
nated by NUTA. 

The Circular provides that’ the con- 
stitution of the new bodies may be varied 
by agreement between NUTA and manage- 
ment, subject to the approval of the 
Labor Minister. Information is not 
available to indicate whether the direc- 
tive has been fully implemented.--Presi- 


board of directors 
at least one member nomi- 














grams, including those dealing with dential Circular No. 3 of 1970. 
"Re 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 

Brazil prove to be difficult, especially of 
; a the self-employed. What percentage of 
New Law Authorizes an __ Additional the labor force will be covered effec- 
Source of Income for Workers. A plan tively under the present law is not yet 
to provide private Seetor workers ascertainable. A similar plan for pub- 
with funds for specified purposes ic employees is under consideration. 


was adopted formally on September 7, 
1970, when President Garrastazti Médici 
approved a law (Lei Complementar No. 7), 
which established the legal basis 
for a Program of Social Integration 
(Programa de Integracao Sécial--PIS). 
According to current accounts of the 
plan, the worker's share in the fund 
will equal about 3 percent of his 
wages each year; and if a worker saves 
this increment for 30 years--leaving 
it in his interest-bearing account 
in the PIS--it will amount to about 2 








years' pay at the time of his retire- 
ment, according to the Minister of 
Finance. 


Nominally, all workers in private in- 
dustry will be covered by the PIS, but 
effective coverage of rural workers may 


Reportedly, the Government intends to 
make the plan cover all workers eventu- 
ally. 

The Program will make funds available 
only for purposes of retirement, mar- 
riage, meeting meeds caused by dis- 
ability, or the purchase of a house, if 
regulations are adopted as expected. 
If a worker dies, his dependents will 
receive the amount that wasdue him from 
the PIS. 

Funds for the program are to be pro- 
vided by taxes of two kinds: (1) A per- 
centage of the existing corporate income 
tax will be earmarked for PIS; and (2) 
the tax on gross sales will be increased. 
Both taxes are to be increased progres- 
sively for several years, in accordance 
with the following schedule: 
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Additional 
Percentage of tax on 
the corporate gross sales 


Year income tax (percent) 
LDL ccccccece 2 0.15 
LOT 2. cccces ee 3 025 
LOTS. cccccese 5 -40 
1974 and 

thereafter. 5 -50 
The money derived from these taxes 
is to be deposited in the Federal. 


Savings Bank (Caixa Economica Federal) 
and will be available for loans to in- 
dustry. It will be invested in con- 
vertible debentures, stocks, and mort- 
gage shares. The Finance Minister es- 
timates that by the end of 1971 the PIS 
assets will amount to three-fourths of 
a billion cruzeiros (US$150 million). 
Thus, if expectations are fulfilled, in 
a few years workers may become partici- 
pants in the largest investment fund in 
the country. 

Enactment of the PIS isin accord with 
President Médici's repeated promises 
to provide additional sources of income 
for workers, and is sometimes’ referred 
to as aplan to redistribute the national 
income. The law requires that regula- 
tions to implement the law be adopted 
within 120 days after the law became 
effective; the first contributions are 
not called for until July 1971. 

At that time, each of the affected 
workers will be given a book in which 
the Bank will note his share in the 
PIS fund. Workers' accounts will be 
augmented each year by (1) monetary 
correction to compensate for infla- 
tion 1/; (2) a share of the net profits 
of the fund after deductions for ad- 
ministrative expenses and reserves; and 
(3) 3 percent interest. The worker 
can receive these three items in cash 
if he wishes. 

Reactions to the PIS have been mixed. 
Government officials seein it agenerous 
concern for the welfare of the workers. 
Business leaders have shown little in- 
terest while awaiting publication of 





the regulations. In labor’ circles, 
cautious optimism is tempered by a 
desire to see more positive evidence of 
a pro-labor policy by the Government. 
Some union leaders approve the purposes 
of this law, but others are openly 
sképtical. One appraisal by a_ labor 
source is ina study entitled "Program 
for Social Integration" prepared by a 
union-supported research center in Sao 
Paulo (Departamento Inter-Sindical de 
Estat{istica eEstudos Sécio-Economicos-- 
DIEESE). This study after noting with 
some detail the unevenness of the ex- 
isting distribution of national wealth 
and arguing that since 1960 the poor 
have become poorer and _ the rich have 
become richer, comments’ that the PIS 
“does not constitute in any way a so- 
lution to the problems of the workers. 

- - AS a means of redistributing 
national income its effects are doubt- 
ful." The DIEESE study concludes that 
an increase in wages is still the most 
direct form of income distribution. 
Nevertheless, this study shows that the 
Program will furnish workers a share 
amounting to about 1 to 3 percent of 
their wages, even though contributions 
to the PIS fund made by the income tax 
were not included in the calculation. 
Reportedly, a worker's share in the 
fund will be proportionate to his years 
of work and his wage or salary, but 
these and other details of operation 
will continue to be uncertain until the 
regulations required by the law are 
adopted and put into practice. 

The PIS is not entirely without prec- 
edent in Brazil. In 1966 an’ earlier 
law created a fund (the Guarantee Fund 
for Length of Service), supported by 
employer contributions and administered 
by the National Housing Bank. This 
fund was to provide a benefit for 
workers somewhat similar to that to be 
provided by the PIS fund, i.e., asource 
of income which the worker (if he opted 
for this system instead of severance 
pay) could draw upon when jobless for 
the purchase of a home, medical care, 
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retirement or (for women) marriage.--U.S. 
Embassy, Rio de Janeiro; U.S. Consulate 
General, Sado Paulo. 











1/ A monetary correction for inflation 
has been calculated monthly for years 
by the Getulio Vargas Foundation, a 
quasi-government institution which, 
among other things, estimates the monthly 
rate of depreciation in the purchasing 


power of the cruzeiro. During 1970, 
the rate changed at about 2 percent a 
month. 

Jamaica 


Labor Strife Disturbs 
try. In the last half of 1970 labor 
strife in one segment of Jamaica's 
bauxite industry affected the whole in- 
dustry. Jamaica is the world's largest 
producer of bauxite and alumina. These 
products represent about 10 percent of 
the country's annual gross domestic 
product, provide about 7 percent of the 
Government's revenue, and account for 
nearly half of Jamaica's total exports. 
Three of the four large companies in 
the bauxite industry are U.S.-owned: 


Bauxite Indus- 





The Kaiser Bauxite Company, Reynolds 
Jamaica Mines Ltd., and Alcoa Minerals 
of Jamaica Inc. The fourth, Alcoa 
Jamaica Ltd., is a Canadian company. 


In 1969, the large new Alpart plant was 
opened by a consortium of Kaiser, 
Reynolds, and the Anaconda Company of 
the United States. 

On September 24, 1970, Alcoa halted 
work on a construction project at its 
Clarendon site which employed about 
2,500 workers. The immediate cause was 
violence which arose after a bitter 
jurisdictional dispute between the two 
major Jamaican trade unions, the Busta- 
mante Industrial Trade Union (BITU) and 


the National Workers' Union  (NWU). 
Attempting to replace the BITU as the 
bargaining representative of the con- 


struction workers at Clarendon, the NWU 


on August 26 gave to the Minister of 
Labor a list of 1,250 workers who had 
joined the NWU. 

However, the eruption of violence was 
only the latest inaseries of incidents 
involving workers, rival unions, and 
companies. On the 19th of August, NWU 
publicly demanded an industrywide 42% 
percent increase in wages and increased 
social benefits. On the same day, the 
Clarendon site workers walked out; a 
few days later BITU, which heretofore 
had represented the workers, called a 
strike. Reinstatement of three workers, 
previously discharged from the Clarendon 
site, was also an issue. 

In response to NWU's claim to be the 
representative union, the Ministry of 
Labor declared that anelection would be 
held if 40 percent of the workers wished 
to change union representation. Pre- 
sumably the list of 1,250 names handed 
in by NWU on August 26th satisfied the 
requirement. However, the Ministry 
failed to set a date for the election. 
In protest, the NWU called an industry- 
wide strike which was effective from 
September 3 to September 8 at all the 
major producers' sites as well as at 
Clarendon. When, on September 23d, the 
Labor Ministry set September 30th as 
the date for the election at the Claren- 
don site, the BITU announced it would 
not participate. Violence between the 
two unions on September 24 resulted in 
Alcoa's closing the plant. Four days 
later the Ministry declared that the 
election was postponed until work re- 
sumed at the site. Alcoa replied that 
it would not reopen the Clarendon plant 
until the jurisdictional dispute had 
been resolved. 

Each of the unions is identified 
closely with a major political party. 
The parish of Clarendon insouth central 


Jamaica has five parliamentary seats, 
all held by the Jamaican Labor Party 
which at present controls’ the Govern- 


ment. One of the Clarendon representa- 
tives is Prime Minister H. L. Shearer, 
president of the BITU. Michael Manley, 
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leader of the Peoples National Party, 
the major opposition party, and of its 
trade union arm, the NWU, asked on 
October 13 if the Government would use 
its influence on the BITU to gain an 
early settlement in the jurisdictional 
dispute. He stated that the NWU was 
ready for the election which the Minis- 
try of Labor had authorized. The Prime 
Minister on October 17, at a_ public 
meeting in his constituency, accused 
Alcoa of supporting the NWU to the dis- 
advantage of the BITU. 

On November 4, the representational 
election was held at the Alcoa Clarendon 
site. The BITU had _ instructed its 
members not to vote and only 1,048 
workers of the eligible 2,488 voted. 
Of those, 984favored NWU representation, 
37 voted against it, and 27 ballots 
were spoiled. The results did not 
satisfy the Labor Ministry's  require- 
ment for gaining representational rights 
(i.e., 50 percent plus one of those 
eligible to vote). 

On November 17, a Jamaican court, in 
response to a NWU motion, granted an 
interim injunction restraining Alcoa 
from recognizing BITU as the exclusive 
bargaining agent and from concluding 
any agreement exclusively with the 
union. In late November an interlocu- 
tory injunction by Jamaica's Chief 
Justice temporarily confirmed the in- 
terim injunction. Soon thereafter, NWU 
leader Manley urged Prime Minister 


Shearer to cooperate in reopening the 
Alcoa Clarendon site, but the BITU 
issued a press release the same day 


stating its view that Alcoa 
reopen the site until the 
was resolved. 

At this point Jamaican religious 
leaders publicly urged Alcoa to reopen 
the Clarendon site if both unions would 
give assurances of peace. In response 
to this request the managing director 
of Alcoa Minerals issued a statement on 
December 6 reviewing the company's 
position. He pointed out that the com- 
pany had worked out procedures for an 
election which all parties had agreed 
were fair; the company had paid a full 
day's wages on the day of the election; 


could not 
legal issue 


but that without settlement of the 
jurisdictional dispute, there was no 
prospect of operating the plant peace- 


fully. Eleven days later, nevertheless, 
the company announced that work in the 
plant at Clarendon would be resumed on 
January 4, 1971, since both the NWU and 
the BITU had given assurances that there 
would be no violence or coercion; that 
there would be noorganizational activi- 
ties on the plant site; and that no 
union would be recognized as a bargain- 
ing agent until the Supreme Court had 
disposed of the case. Finally, the 


company stated it is willing to nego- 
tiate a fair and equitable labor con- 
tract when a union has been properly 


certified.--U.S. Embassy, Kingston. 





STATISTICS si 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 
(Excluding Quarters) 


The following table presents’ recent planation of methods followed in con- 
revisions to the U.S. Department of structing the indexes and the limitations 
State indexes of living costs abroad. to the indexes was published in the 
The indexes are calculated in order to October 1970 issue of Labor Developments 
establish cost-of-living allowances for Abroad, along with the complete list of 
U.S. Government employees assigned to indexes. Revisions are pub lished 
foreign posts where living costs, based monthly. All questions regarding the 
on an American “pattern of living," are indexes of living costs abroad should 
significantly higher than living costs be directed to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
in Washington, D.C. Many business tistics, Division of Foreign Labor Sta- 





firms use the local index to establish tistics and Trade. Explanation of 
cost-of-living allowances for their changes in indexes from one time period 
employees stationed abroad. An _ ex- to another is not available. 


Indexes of living costs abroad (excluding quarters) 


[ Washington, D.C.=100, 











Exchange rate Local U.S. 
Government 
Survey 
Country and city Number date 
Unit per —— Index yer Index 
USS1 

Brazil: Sao Paulo......|Cruzeiro|4.8 78 90 75 86 | Nov 70 
British Honduras: 

DORE s sk ckstdeuadseenes Dollar 1.68 74 1/ 87 77 92 | Oct 70 
Libya: Benghaz.........| Pound 0.3559 104 120 95 110 | Oct 70 
ee eee Franc 552 103 121 90 109 | Dec 70 
Somalia: Mogadiscio....|Shilling|7.10 98 122 85 108 | Sep 70 
Sudan: Khartoum..... .-.| Pound 0.3460 90 110 88 109 | Dec 70 
Togos LaomBecccccccccces CFA fr. | 277 95 112 92 109 | Oct 70 


























1/ It should be noted that the U.S. 18 of the October 1970 issue of Labor 
Government index ishigher than the local Developments Abroad. 
index. See "Relation Between Local In- Source: U.S. Department of State, 
dex and U.S. Government Index" on page Allowances Program. 





Living cost surveys are in final preparation for the 
cities listed below. The survey results will be pub- 
lished in a later issue of Labor Developments Abroad. 





Bolivia: La Paz France: Paris 
Ghana: Accra Nigeria: Lagos 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


The following table presents’ recent 
revisions to the U.S. Department of 
State living quarters allowances. This 
allowance is designed as reimbursement 
for the annual cost of rent, of elec- 
tricity, gas, fuel, and water charges, 
and of any taxes required by local law 
or custom to be paid by the tenant. An 


explanation of the method followed in 
establishing the allowance schedules 
and the limitations to the allowance 


schedules was published in the May 1970 





issue of Labor Developments Abroad, 
along with the complete list of allow- 


ances. Revisions are published monthly. 
All questions regarding living quarters 
allowances should be directed to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of 


Foreign Labor Statistics and Trade. 
Explanation of changes in allowance 
rates from one time period to another 


is not available. 


Living quarters allowances, January 1971 




















Annual allowance by family status and salary range 
Two-person family Single person 
Country and city 
$8,000 | $11,000/$20,000 $8,000 | $11,000/$20,000 
Under to to to Under to to to 
$8,000! 19,999 | 19,999] 35,999| $8»990] 19 999 | 19,999] 35,999 
Brazil: 
Belo Horizonte.| $2,200 | $2,600 | $3,600 |$3,600 {$1,500 |$2,200 | $2,600 |$3,000 
Fortaleza...... 1,500 1,800 2,600 3,400 1,100 1,500 1,700 2,200 
Porto Alegre...| 2,200 2,800 3,600 3,600 1,600 1,900 2,500 3,300 
Reci£a@.ccccccece 1,900 2,900 3,800 3,800 1,600 1,900 2,500 3,400 
Sao Paulo...... 2,900 |} 4,000 4,700 5,400 2,200 3,400 3,400 4,100 
Costa Rica: San 
FOG cccesveses 1,800 2,300 2,700 3,500 1,700 1,800 2,300 2,700 
Greece: Athens..| 1,800 2,800 3,400 3,800 1,400 1,800 2,400 3,200 
Haiti: Port-au- 
Prince.......| 2,400 2,700 3,800 3,800 2,400 2,400 2,700 3,100 
Nicaragua: 
Managua...... 1,900 2,900 3,400 3,400 1,600 1,900 2,600 2,600 
Paraguay: 
Asuncion.....| 2,500 3,200 3,400 3,900 2,000 2,500 2,600 3,200 
Ryukyus: Okinawa 
Island..ccecce 1,300 1,400 1,600 1,700 1,000 1,100 1,300 1,600 
Turkey: 
Adana-Incirlik.| 1,000 1,300 1,500 1,500 900 1,300 1,400 1,400 
Anlcara...... «+| 1,000 1,300 1,700 2,000 1,000 1,300 1,400 1,700 
Istanbul.......} 1,500 1,600 2,700 2,700 1,500 1,500 1,600 2,700 


























Source: 


U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 





The U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Announces the 1970 Edition of the 


HANDBOOK OF 
LABOR STATISTICS 


7 Answers trom the latest compendium of Labor Statistics 





































1. Who works? 
@ Labor force @ Employment © Unemployment 
| 2. How long? 
@® Hours 


3. What is their output? 
@ Productivity @ Unit labor costs @ Gross national product 
4. How much are they paid? 
@ Compensation @ Earnings 
5. How do they spend their money? 
@ Prices and living conditions @ General economic data 
6. Are they organized? 
@ Unions and industrial relations 
7. How Safe are they on the job? 
@ Industrial injuries 


8. How do answers to these questions for the United States compare 
with other countries? 


@ Foreign labor statistics 


The answers to these and many other questions are in the 400-page 
Handbook of Labor Statistics 1970, BLS Bulletin 1666 at $3.50 a copy. 























ORDER FORM 
Send order form to any of the regional offices listed below, or to the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. (Please make check or money order om ae a ae 
payable to the Superintendent of Documents.) er a eenne mem a 
1603-A Federal Bidg. 341 Ninth Ave. 1317 Filbert St. 1371 Peachtree St., NE. Subscription __ 
Boston, Mass. 02203 New York, N.Y. 10001 Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 Atlanta, Ga. 30309 Refund — 
Coupon refund _ 
219 S. Dearborn St. 911 Walnut St. 411 N. Akard St. 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017 seat 
Chicago, Ill. 60604 Kansas City, Mo. 64106 Dallas, Tex. 75201 San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
Enclosed is $_________«. ~- Please send me copies of HANDBOOK OF LABOR STATISTICS 1970 
(BLS Bulletin 1666) at $3.50 a copy. 
Name 
Street 





City, State, ZIP Code 
FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT, PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE ADDRESS ON LABEL BELOW INCLUDING Your zIP CODE 


Oe ee eee ee eee eee ee 





U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE POSTAGE AND FEES PAID 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS . . . 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20402 U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


RETURN AFTER 5 DAYS 




















FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale 

Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the regional offices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: 1603-A Federal Building, Government Center, Boston, Mass. 02203; 
341 Ninth Avenue, New York, N.Y, 10001; 406 Penn Square Building, 1317 Filbert Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19107; 1371 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 30309; 219S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 60604; 411 N. Akard Street, Dallas, Tex. 75201; 911 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 64106; 
and 450 Golden Gate Avenue, Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 
LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERLES 


BLS Report No.: Price BLS Report No.: Price 
357 Afghanistan (1969)........... $0.35 376 Japan: (IBIOD~.. i sees aes .«. $0.65 
344 Argentina (1968)........+-.-+ #65 322 Jordan (1967)............. ae Re 45 
328 Australia (1967)....8......4. -45 361 Korea (1969)....... baa tse in ie i bale 0 
241 Austria (1963)........s0s.++ -40 290 Laos (1965)..... cohava Se oS (ee 
372 Belgium (1970).......+.++. «+» 1.00 304+ Lebanon (1966)........-,.+--+-00+- 50 
218 Bolivia (1962).......ses.00-- 430 297 Libya (1966)......... Sete wb s ee -30 
337 Botswana (1968)..........-++.  .40 274 Malaysia and Singapore (1965).... .55 
309 Brazil (1967)... cceeeudveceess 45 ey Ae TOG E ois is SO eud ow obs 45 
264 Burma (1964).....+-+-eeees o-* 240 DES <“Maraced TIPSR6 < Bio. cos ce essen ss 45 
227 Ceylon (1962)......+. te eeee ++ «35 258 WNew Guinea (1964).............05% .50 
339 Chile (1968)........ aeons ore = 70 321 New Zealand (1967).............+. 60 
217 Colombia (1962)......--++-+.- 35 265 Nicaragua (1964)..........-..--.- .50 
220 Costa Rica (1962)........+-+. - 30 *271 Pakistan (1964)...............55- 45 
343. Dominican Republic (1968)....  .50 356 Panama (1970)............00ee-05 .65 
242 Ecuador (1963)......--+--s0+-: .35 BOO Meet TIMOR). so ics ee se Seas vacsa. 75 
280 El Salvador (1964).........-. -30 253 Philippines (1963).........-...+. 50 
298 Ethiopia (1966)......+...-+++ -40 269 Saudi Arabia (1964).............:. .35 
325 Greece (1968) ...0.eeeeseeeees -70 Me Pg ot.) ee . 50 
223 Guatemala (1962).......+s00-- -25 285 Sweden (1964)............. ies .40 
324 Guyana (1967). s.-..-scerecees -35 268 Taiwan (1964).......6.....eceeee- 45 
244 Haiti (1963)... -sseeeeees see -40 267 Thailand (1964).............«e5.- 40 

*189 Honduras (1961)......-.cse58. -30 *319 Trinidad and Tobago (1967)....... .40 
371 Iceland (1970).........eeeee -50 SOG Daiwa 0196S) wes So ws Saves .40 
303 India (1966).....-.0.-eeeees -50 SOD Sy SE OOS cons wey nds wan vues 45 
336 Indonesia (1968)........-++-. -50 275 United Arab Republic (1964)...... 50 
276 Tram (1964). ...0 ees ecasenvees -40 ih th eee, («PODS ca Ch kwi ceed ese .50 
22L  Tr@q. (1962). oo. ce civeccwesienys 30 *212 Venezuela (1961).......6.00seeees 30 
$35... Lerdel-L1GGT ki ok Rha Ce ose -60 327. Viet-Nam, South (1968)..........-. -50 
320 Jamaica (1967)......+-seeeee: -40 250 Yugoslavia (1963)........+6.-46-- 40 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 
*LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 
*LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents 
*ON-THE-JOB TRAINING AND WAGE-HOUR STANDARDS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. (1968) 

BLS Bulletin 1610. 60 cents 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the Division 
of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 


PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 

LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN- THE U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 

LABOR IN THE U.S.S.R. (1969) BLS Report 358 

*LABOR IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES. (1968) BLS Report 345 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON LABOR IN JAPAN. (1968) BLS Report 351 

TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO WORK IN SELECTED COUNTRIES. (1969) 


*Out of Print. 
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